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A Taste of the ASPO Conference 


Take about 70 speakers with ideas 
and information 


Blend with debatable issues, unsolved 
problems and fresh topics 


Spice liberally with field trips and 
social functions 


Add 1100 enthusiastic delegates 
Mix and let rise for six days 


Serve as the 1961 
Planning Conference 


Aspo National 





The first taste was the welcome 
walk around Denver's new downtown, 
with well-informed guides to point 
out historical, architectural and plan- 
ning features. An informal coffee 
hour for commissioners or a workshop 
on state planning were other possibili- 
ties before the serious business of the 
Job Market, which offered more than 
250 positions. Then a cocktail hour 
to go with these: Sunday hors 
d'oeuvres. 

Among the more than three dozen 
courses presented on Monday. Tues- 
day, and Wednesday, only a regret- 
tably small sampling is possible until 
the full feast is published in Planning 
196]: 


“As a nation. we seem to have be- 
come almost insensate to the abomina- 
tions present in the urban environ- 
ment. 

“Some groups and specialists, for 
instance, may be desperately wor- 
ried about deteriorating downtowns. 
But they may be totally unwilling to 
worry at all about mass transportation 
needs—which are intimately related. 
Ur they may feel that air pollution 
sno concern of theirs. Or that open 
space in the central city, because it 
doesn’t produce tax revenue, is an 


unnecessary luxury. Or they may see 
no connection between suburban 
sprawl and property or gasoline taxes. 
The time has come when we have 
just got to break through the barriers 
of over-specialization that stand in 
the way of metropolitan area prob- 
lem-solving. 

“On the federal level we have a 
Balkanization of aid programs. We 
hand out money to the urban areas 
with a dozen different Federal hands, 
and most of the time one hand doesn’t 
know what the others are doing... . In 
the long run everyone is going to 
have to spend enormously more 
money than need be, if we continue 
our present practice of spending 
money for one program to overcome 
the problems created by other pro- 
grams presently operating in splendid 
isolation. . . . If we don’t soon start 
getting communities to plan together 
for the urban area as a whole, there 
really is no hope for a solution to the 
problems that have long since cut 
across political boundaries.” 

The Honorable Harrison A. Williams, 

Jr., U.S. Senator from New Jersey 


“The planning of cities means 
looking upon American towns as liv- 
ing organisms capable of providing 
happiness and frustration, inspiration 
and despair to millions of people. 
. . . We can love and hate cities as 
we do human beings. We have now 
reached the second phase in the life of 
American cities, a reawakening of the 
desire for individuality. . . . What 
really matters is the degree to which 
a town satisfies human desires. . . . 
Most Americans want to be proud 
of their cities. . . 

“What I am suggesting is a psycho- 
logically designed city. . . . Ameri- 
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can cities could have a psychological 
map where the many human desires 
would find expression. . . . 

“The citizen of the future wants 
and needs a city of the future : 
centers of religion, art, fun and com- 
merce. A new citizen is emerg- 
ing. This new person has new goals, 
new needs and motivations. He de- 
mands new ideas in his food, his 
politics and his cities. He pushes not 
just for a physical urban renewal of 
stones and mortar but for a psycho- 
logical urban renewal.” 

Ernest Dichter, President, Institute 

for Motivational Research, Inc. 


“The 1960 Federal Census gave 
testimony to the observation of many 
county leaders of the past decade 
that the urban problem had left the 
cities of America. The municipal 
leadership called their problem sub- 
urbia when in fact suburbia was the 
county problem. The vacuum created 
in the central cities was the real 
municipal problem.” 

The Honorable Beverly Briley, County 
Judge, Davidson County, Tennessee 


“Code enforcement must become 
the third dimension in urban renewal. 
... The need for public housing 
and clearance will decrease as time 
marches on. But a broadened code 
enforcement program will remain as 
the keystone for decent housing in 
every city [or] we will be forever 
running around in a circle of more 
blight followed by more clearance. ... 

“Code administration will require 
a vigorous program by which the 
code agency with city funds will do 
the work necessary to comply the 
structure with the minimum code 
requirements where an owner drags 
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his feet or refuses to comply at all. 
The city will then recoup the ex- 
penditures by collecting the rents or 
filing a lien. My guess is that if such 
a program is carried on_ sincerely 
for one year. voluntary compliance 
will become more voluntary with 
ereater speed, 

“There also must be a change of 
emphasis on the part of city planners. 
After years of neglect and in a rapid- 
ly changing community there is need 
not only for long range planning but 
there is also a constant pressure for 
an immediate guidance and decisions 
in the light of long range planning 
considerations. Planners must realize 
that planning involves decision-mak- 
ing and implementation as well as fact 
finding. The habit has grown up in 
too many planning offices of spend- 
ing so much time in making prepara- 
tions to start planning that planning 
never takes place and plans never are 
made.” 

Barnet Lieberman, Commissioner, 
Department of Licenses & Inspections, 


Philadelphia 


“I say to you as planners, that you 
had best begin, and quickly, to take 
counsel with your engineers, your 
waterworks managers and operators 
as to means of fulfilling the growing 
water needs of the people whom you 
represent. You must work out equit- 
able and economical solutions of 
water needs and supplies between 
yourselves and those in the next water- 
shed, and in the next, and the next. 
If you do not, you and those with 
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whom you compete for water will 
have to accept the solutions dictated 
by political expediency. .. . 

“The urban public must come to 
accept. preferably by education, but 
by enforced regulation if necessary, 
certain economies in water use and 
must learn to respect certain reason- 
able restrictions on unnecessary con- 
tamination of water. You as planners 
must have the courage to back up 
your waterworks men in these matters 

our people must learn that they 
cannot be allowed to increase the 
cost and reduce the effectiveness of 
their own sewage treatment plants by 
introducing relatively uncontaminated 
storm water or cooling water into 
the sanitary sewer system... . We 
must be prepared to practice the 
economy of more frequent reuse of 
water as it passes through the hy- 
drological cycle.” 

John W. Cramer, President-Elect. 

{merican Waterworks Association 


“To the municipalities within its 
borders. the urban county should 
provide leadership, stimulation, co- 
ordination and assistance. It should 
help local governments understand 
and use their planning powers—while 
being prepared. if necessary. to move 
into any vacuum created by sustained 
local inertia. . 

“The role of urban counties in 
relation to metropolitan areas should 
be to provide either the whole or 
their fair share of metropolitan gov- 
ernment including metropolitan plan- 
nine, Anything less is unworthy of 
their challenge and their possibilities.” 

H. Dale Bossert, Commissioner of 

Planning, Erie County. New York 


“We are entering a critical water 
supply situation, seriously compli- 
cated by pollution, that requires im- 
mediate attention. ... The speed 
with which it is developing has caught 
us relatively unprepared to deal with 
the problems—sociologically, econom- 
ically, legally, and technically. 
Solution of water pollution problems 
which have developed so rapidly in 
number. magnitude. nature and 
complexity calls for a greatly 
stepped-up national research effort. 
To promote water reuse . . . we are 
going to have to find ways to effect a 
much more thorough removal of con- 
taminants, both old and new, which 
today’s municipal usage now adds 
to water... new technologies are 
producing baffling. complex new con- 
taminants which defy present-day 
methods for treatment and control. . . . 


“We need to relate in the public 
mind the cost of water to the cost of 
pollution. We need to inform ow 
people of the economic and _ health 
dangers faced by a community which 
permits its industries to pollute its 
waters. on threat of withdrawal of 
the industries if controls are forced 
upon them. . . . We need to recog. 
nize the direct relation between all 
the uses of water—irrigation, mu. 
nicipal, industrial, conservation and 
recreation—in order that the public 
realizes that water must be kept clean 
for all these purposes.” 

Gordon E. McCallum, Chie}. Division 
of Water Supply and Pollution 

Control, U.S. Public Health Service 


“Airports must meet competition 
on the toughest possible ground. They 
must be near the best passenger mar- 
kets. and the best passenger markets 
are also best for suburban housing 
and servicing facilities. Airports can- 
not usually compete for land with 
enterprises characterized by high re 
turns per square foot. For this reason, 
the airport presents a maximum chal- 
lenge when the master plan for a city 
is being prepared. 

“A city planning team must 
be almost a decade ahead of the other 
fellow in determining where airline 
passengers in the area will live and 
work. It must anticipate air cargo 
origins . . . relate feasible. available, 
large tract land to these markets. It 
must act decisively to nail down a 
site for aviation. It must identify the 
pattern of the approach zones . .. 
enumerate the aviation easements re- 
quired to assure suitable protection of 
runway approaches. . . . Buying the 
land for the airport itself while it is 
still reasonable is not all of the 
package. Local governments must act 
right at that early stage to prevent 
the use of surrounding land in a man- 
ner which would present a hazard to 
aircraft operations and to the perma- 
nence of the airport . planning 
should be performed with the knowl 
edge that succeeding generations will 
also benefit—that the actions we take 
today will serve a greater air travel- 
ine public.” 

Joseph H. Tippets, Director, 
Bureau of Facilities and Materiel, 
Federal Aviation Agency 


“Among the experts or specialists 
upon whom the layman must rely for 
judgments is the planner. It is not 
possible for him to remain merely 
the technician who carries out the 
desires of the populace, leaving to 
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the latter the formulation of all policy. 
It is a myth that the planner remains 
neutral. On controversial issues, his 
very lack of action in refusing to 
take a stand constitutes preferential 
treatment by giving the most ageres- 
sive of partisans the advantage. Thus 
the planner must formulate ideas upon 
the important issues of the day... . 
. planning efforts have a close 
and important relationship to such 
cultural items as race relation, the 
nature of the economic system, the 
growth and migration of population, 
and basic religious attitudes and 
church action. If this be a fact, then 
it follows as the day follows the night, 
that the planner must have ideas about 
such problems, and that he must 
bring his attitudes, based upon the 
best knowledge available, to bear 
upon planning when it concerns these 
items. In short, the planner must be 
his own sociologist, social psycholo- 
gist. and philosopher.” 
Richard Dewey, Chairman, 
Department of Sociology, 
University of New Hampshire 


“As public interest becomes greater 
and the public mind becomes more 
receptive to his ideas, the role of 
the planner will become even more 
challenging than now. I am afraid 
that. in our haste to provide planners 
so necessary for immediate problems, 
we may not have time to prepare 
them| to be ready to guide the pro- 
fession through the next stages of its 
evolution. ... In the handful of 
cities where the public mind is be- 
coming receptive, we call it enlight- 
enment. | don’t believe that the plan- 
ning in those enlighted areas re- 
flects the opportunities that the plan- 
ners really have.” ‘ 
George Noel Kurilko, Student, 
Massachusetts Institute 


of Technology 


“The appraisal of a man’s growth 
potential cannot be determined by 
simply plotting an extension of his 
earlier progress. Every man has a 
ceiling to which he progresses easily 
and without serious check, but when 
he reaches this he commences going 
sideways . . . it is important in siz- 
ing up a man to estimate whether he 
isnear his ceiling or has a high po- 
tential. . . 

“The ideal man, in our opinion, is 
one who comes from a larger com- 
pany to a smaller company because 
he gets better acceptance; who comes 
lm a more intricate to a less intri- 
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Shown at the May 3rd luncheon session are (l-r): Donald W. Hoagland, chair- 
man of the Denver Planning Board; Justice Frederick W. Hall of the Supreme 
Court of New Jersey; Harold S. Shefelman, immediate past president of Aspo; 
Governor Stephen L. R. McNichols of Colorado; and T. P. Kennedy, Jr., newly 


elected president of AsPo. 


cate operation because he is ahead 
of the job instead of running hard 
to keep up; who is as young a man as 
possible; who has had a proven rec- 
ord of success; and who has had the 
same level of responsibility as is re- 
quired in the new job. In other words, 
we never take a Sales Manager from 
an outside company and propose him 
as a candidate for General Manager 
in our client company. 

“The greatest mistake ... is to 
partially ignore the carefully drawn 
specifications for the reason that the 
candidate fits so perfectly certain of 
the specifications that [it is decided] 
not to worry about those specifications 
which he does not meet.” 

John L. Handy, President, 
Handy Associates, Inc., 
Management Consultants 


“In too many areas |planning| is 
still geared to a pre-war tempo. Plan- 
ning still resembles a student -work- 
shop problem, completely out of 
touch with the realities of the explo- 
sive urban situation. . . . Planning 
must be comprehensive, even more 
comprehensive than we have believed 
in the past. But the doers are in the 
saddle now, they have the money, the 
energy, and not least of all, they have 
captured the imagination of the pub- 
lic—because they are producing. ... 

“In the old days, we planned for 
a type of development that we did 
not expect to see for ten to twenty 
years. In 1961, development at that 
stage of advancement will be started 
next year or the year after. If plan- 
ning has anything to offer in directing 
urban growth along. the best lines, it 
must be in there advising and help- 
ing in advance of construction. 

“One thing that we learned during 
the past decade is that planning can- 
not be divorced from politics. Now 
in this decade we must learn that 





planning—if it is to survive—cannot 
be divorced from dirt and mortar, 
from demolition and construction. 
“We decry the piece-meal approach, 
we lament projectitis. We must be 
ahead of the project builders. Other- 
wise, we will be forever second-raters 
because we are second-guessers.” 
Dennis O’ Harrow, 
Executive Director, AsPo 


Five zoning round tables, a sub- 
division round table, several work- 
shops, and clinics, five slide talks, a 
public hearing on ethics in planning, 
an open house at the Denver Depart- 
ment of Planning—these were some 
among many other choices. Specialties 
were provided for the wives of dele- 
gates, attractively served and greatly 
relished. 

Local flavors were a bronco bust, 
a field trip through the five-county 
Denver area, the dramatic setting of 
Red Rocks Park, a close-up picture of 
missile testing, an extensive tour of 
the Air Force Academy, and a visit to 
Colorado Springs and the Garden of 
the Gods. 

A strong and warm ingredient 
that laced the whole was the imagina- 
tive work of the Conference hosts. 
Their hospitableness will be long re- 
membered. 





Future ASPO Conferences 


1962—April 29-May 3, Traymore 
Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey 


1963—May 5-9, Olympic Hotel, 
Seattle 


1964—-April 12-16, Boston 
1965—April 25-29, Toronto 
1966—April dates, Cincinnati 
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Silver Medal Award 


Francis A. Pitkin, who has played 
an outstanding role in state planning 
activities for more than 27 years. 
is the 1961 recipient of the Silver 
Medal given by Aspro for “leadership 
and contribution to the advancement 
of planning.” In citing Pitkin for his 
contributions to the planning field, 
the Society said, “One person stands 
virtually alone in his interests and 
knowledge in the field of state plan- 
ning . . . the most experienced, best 
informed, best known. and best loved 
state planner in the United States.” 

Pitkin is executive director of the 
Pennsylvania State Planning Board. 
a position held since 1937 except for 
four years when he was director of 
the State Bureau of Community De- 
velopment. He has been active and 
prominent in many organizations: a 
director and president of Aspo and a 
member since 1935: a past president 
of the Association of State Planning 
and Development Agencies: a mem- 
ber of Alp; an officer of the Penn- 
sylvania Planning Association: and 
on the boards of the Pennsylvania 
Commission on Interstate Coopera- 
tion, National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress. and Pennsylvania’s  For- 
estry Association, Parks Association. 
and Roadside Council. He has been 
particularly influential in the field of 
water use and conservation, where he 
has been chairman of the Interstate 
Commission on the Delaware River 
Basin for the past decade, and a mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commission of 
the Potomac River Basin and of the 
Great Lakes Commission. (/n photo. 
Pitkin (left) receives the Silver Medal 
from Vice-president McMichael.) 
























New ASPO Board 


T. P. Kennedy. Jr.. former vice- 
president and director of AsPo, was 
elected president at the annual meet- 
ing of members on Monday. May 1 
at the Denver-Hilton hotel. Mr. Ken- 
nedy is chairman of the Davidson 
County Planning Com- 
mission. Vice-president of the Society 
is Francis S. McMichael. chairman of 


the Mount Lebanon Township ( Penn- 
| 


( Tennessee ) 


svlvania) Planning Commission. 
Newly elected to the Board is David 
W. Craig, a Pittsburgh attorney. a 
consultant on zoning law, and the 
chairman of the Pittsburgh City 
Planning Commission. Reelected were 
Arthur J. Baum. chairman of the 
Los Angeles County Regional Plan- 
ning Commission. and Edward Win- 
sor. chairman of the Providence City 
Plan Commission. Harold S. Shefel- 
man. as immediate past president, also 
continues on the Board of Directors. 


Norwegian Pathways 

The city of Oslo recently adopted 
a plan for protected pedestrian path- 
ways on a grand scale. The “Tur- 
veier” (literally, tour ways), gently 
sloping paths, wind 50 miles through 
a finger-like park system from cen- 
tral Oslo through nearby suburbs to 
outlying recreation areas. Originally 
demanded by skiers who wished to 
start and finish skiing as close to 
home as possible, the turveier system 
is to be a haven for the wanderer or 
for the journey to work: and depend- 
on the season, for the skier, sledder, 
walker. or baby-carriage stroller. 





Views on New York 

Executives of 41 major businesses 
in the New York-New Jersey-Connee. 
ticut metropolitan area met recently 
to discuss the region’s future as out. 
lined in the nine-volume New York 
Metropolitan Region Study, prepared 
for the Regional Plan Association by 
a research team of Harvard Univer. 
sity’s Graduate School of Public Ad. 
ministration. 

Projections of 24 million people 
and 9'5 million jobs in the region 
in 1985, roughly, a 50 per cent in- 
crease, were accepted. The executives 
felt that the projected growth of the 
region's would 
not be inhibited by serious shortages 
of manpower, and that its labor mar. 
ket would continue to attract new. 
comers from various parts of the 
country. 


economic activities 


Commuter transportation was the 
main concern. Among specific pro- 
posals advanced by the group. which 
they believed should be considered by 
public agencies concerned in develop- 
ing plans for the region were: im- 
mediate action to retain rail passen- 
ger transportation and to improve it; 
and a regional passenger transport 
study covering all modes and needs 
of passenger transportation, includ: 
ing a new jet airport and exclusive 
highway lanes for buses. 

They advised cooperation among 
the region’s 1400 local governments 
to achieve an efficient location of in- 
dustry and residents, and a tax sys 
tem that does not pit one government 
unit against another in competition 
for high taxpayers and low tax users. 

The executives felt that the three 
states ought to exercise more re 
sponsibility in regional development 
through technical advice and stimu: 
lation of local planning and action. 
The counties and other governmental 
agencies above the municipal level 
should also play a more effective role 
in providing services. 

They proposed more effective use 
of urban renewal powers and, possi- 
bly, powers of condemnation to ac- 
quire and clear land for business ex- 
pansion. 

They also recommended that the 
states, counties and municipalities act 
as soon as possible to reserve open 
space for the anticipated population 
boom. 
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Question and Comment: Zoning— Airports and Industrial Uses 





Our county is contemplating the establishment of an “airport zone.” We 
would like to permit airports in a zone along with other compatible industrial 
and business uses, without the necessity of a special use permit. Approach 
zones and height control are not a major consideration. We would appreciate 


your comments. 


An airport is an unusual and spe- 
cial type of development and its ap- 
propriateness must be judged in each 
individual case on its own merits. The 
reason is that airport operations have 
a considerable impact on the sur- 
rounding property. An airport lends 
itself well to the special permit pro- 
cedure. 


Unless the contemplated airport 
zone in which other businesses and 
industries are allowed is limited to a 
few possible sites, each of the districts 
will be open to the development of 
these other permitted uses—possibly 
in the absence of an airport since this 
is only one of the permitted uses. 
However, you may still want to set 
up standards of performance which 
will reserve the possibility of develop- 
ing an airport in a specified district, 
whether or not it is ever built. Your 
proposal has further merit if it is 
quite clear now that airports will be 
developed in the future and that there 
will be other land uses that are appro- 
priately linked to an air transporta- 
tion facility. But to repeat, the danger 
is that an airport will never be de- 
veloped, and the creation of such 
districts will throw open additional 
land for commercial and industrial 
development, even though certain re- 
trictions have been. placed upon the 


zone to make the uses compatible with 


airports. 


Most industrial park provisions are 
not as tightly drawn with regard to 
radio interference and_ sky-directed 
lights as they might be for the en- 
virons of an airport. Most perform- 
ance standards are set up so that the 
elects are measured at the property 
line, or sometimes at the district line. 
\lso needed in an airport area are 
regulations that control vertical 
emanations that might be received or 
ven by an aircraft while landing or 
taking off. The Spokane County 
‘Landing Field District” regulations 
utline the requirements of such regu- 
ations, though they do not specify 
their numerical value. 


One set of provisions in which you 
nay be interested (in addition to those 
lescribed in our two Aspro Planning 
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Advisory Service Information Re- 
ports, Industrial Zoning Standards 
and Planned Industria! District Zon- 
ing) are those that the Maryland Na- 
tional Park and Planning Commission 
has had under consideration for 
Montgomery County. The proposed 
industrial performance standards in- 
c ude unusally detailed provisions ap- 
plying to sources of electromagnetic 
radiation. 


There is remarkably little published 
information on the characteristics of 
airport-linked industrial districts. 
Lacking a systematic investigation of 
the kinds of industries that tend to 
be associated with airports, we will 
outline some of the general considera- 
tions of significance in planning and 
zoning. 


1. Operational requirements. Uses 
must not interfere with or endanger 
flight operations. This rule applies 
to all use classes, including industrial 
and commercial. Factors to be con- 
sidered are: 

Height of buildings and structures with 
respect to approach surfaces. 

Interference with radio communication 
between control tower and aircraft. Elec- 
tric equipment used in manufacturing, 
high-tension lines and power stations are 
possible offenders. 

Interference with visibility. Industrial 
plants that emit smoke, gasses, and other 
air pollutants are taboo. Also, advertising 
devices or other types of lighting that might 
be confused with airport markers should 
be prohibited. 

An airport zoning ordinance ordi- 
narily prevents most of these prob- 
lems from arising. The planning 
agency should work closely with the 
local Faa office and get acquainted 
with the latest Faa regulations. 

2. Industrial uses that benefit from 
an airport location. This is the subject 
on which we have the least informa- 
tion. We know that the following 
types of industries are often found in 
industrial districts that adjoin many 
of the country’s airports: manufac- 
turers of aircraft, aircraft engines and 
engine parts. propellers, electric and 
electronic equipment. and _ instru- 
ments; air freight and trucking termi- 
nals; aircraft repair; aerial survey 
companies; aircraft research and 


testing; and flight schools. 

Another kind of industry alte 
gether is the large user of air freight. 
How close air freight users desire 
to be is a function of time as much 
as distance. If there are good high- 
ways, a site five or ten miles away 
might be as good as one right at the 
airport. There is one type of air 
freight user. however, that benefits 
from being located close to an air- 
port—the industry that manufactures 
machine parts or other items that 
often need to be delivered for emer- 
gencies. Some such plants have their 
own aircraft for emergency  ship- 
ments, rather than using the relatively 
slower air freight services. 


3. Commercial uses. The two main 
types are those connected with the 
air terminal function of furnishing 
goods and services to travelers; and 
those that attract sightseers. In ad- 
dition, an industrial district of any 
size will create a demand for various 
retail and service uses. There is, of 
course, some overlapping among the 
stores and services that serve these 
three groups of customers. Some of 
the most common commercial uses 
found around large airports are mo- 
tels, restaurants, and gasoline stations. 


Still another factor that enters into 
the whole problem of zoning for air- 
port land uses is that of community 
goals. We have in mind such objec- 
tives as preventing strip commercial 
developments along roads that lead 
to the airports and preventing tawdry 
businesses. 


Modern airports represent tremen- 
dous capital investments, and many 
of the new terminal buildings and 
their surroundings are well-designed. 
The modern airport is becoming a 
civic monument and a source of pride. 
Such structures, in which public funds 
are invested, deserve attractive, con- 
trolled surroundings in which strip 
commercial developments, and cheap 
businesses on the roads leading to 
the airport are restricted. While the 
techniques for regulating airport-ori- 
ented uses are well known, they 
should not be put into use unless 
the intention to do so—and the rea- 
sons for doing so—are well worked 
out. 


(Taken from an actual inquiry, 
and the rep'y from the Aspro Planning 


Advisory Service.) 
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Sears Fellows Named 


The Sears Foundation City Plan- 
ning and Urban Renewal Fellowship 
Program, now in its fifth year, has 
awarded five new fellowships in city 
planning and urban renewal, and re- 
newed five granted in 1960. 

Selected from among several hun- 
dred applicants for the 1961 awards 
were David E. Boyce of Newark, 
Ohio, who will attend the University 
of Pennsylvania: Gordon L. Brigham 
of Rock Island, Illinois, who will 
study at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology: Frederick W. Mayer 
of Bloomfield, New Jersey. who will 
attend Cornell University; Francis H. 
Parker of Pittsford. New York. who 
will go to the University of North 
Carolina; and Robert J. Pasternoster 
of Trenton, New Jersey, who will do 
his graduate work at Harvard. 

Fellowships were renewed for 
George B. Beardsley at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina: David Farb- 
man, University of Pennsylvania; 
George N. Kurilko, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology: Charles L. 
Sellers, Georgia Institute of Technol- 
ogy: and Richard D. Shinn, Univer- 
sity of Southern California. 

In addition to the student stipends, 
the program includes a $1.000 grant 
to each school for each award winner. 

Members of the Fellowship Pro- 
gram’s Selection Committee are Dr. 
Robert Calkins. president of the 
Brookings Institution; Dr. Martin 
Meyerson, director of the MIT-Har- 
vard Joint Center for Urban Studies; 
and Dennis O’Harrow, executive di- 
rector of Aspo. 


Population Records Set 


The total population of the U. S. 
numbered about 182.018.000 in De- 
cember 1, 1960, according to esti- 
mates in a recent report (Series P-25, 
No. 223) of the Bureau of the Census. 
Included in the total were members 
of the Armed Forces stationed abroad 
and the populations of the two new 
states, Alaska and Hawaii. 

The numerical increase of the past 
decade was the largest in the history 
of the nation. The gain of 28.2 mil- 
lion people (in 48 states) exceeded by 
about 8.7 million that of the 1940's. 
The number of babies born during 
the 1950’s totaled nearly 41 million, 
in comparision with 32 million born 
during the previous decade. Net mi- 
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gration into the U. S. was three mil- 
lion more than in the 1940's. 

The rate of population growth in 
the 1950’s was higher than in the 
1940’s. The annual average rate of 
growth in the 48 states during the 
last decade was 1.72 per cent; dur- 
ing the 1940's, it was 1.39 per cent. 

Growth rates have been about the 
same during the past few years as in 
the last decade as a whole. The popu- 
lation increased by 3,409,000, or 1.92 
per cent, during the 1959-60 fiscal 
year. Part of this increase was due to 
the inclusion of Hawaii. The increase 
for the same period for the 48-state 
area was 2,819,000, or 1.59 per cent. 
During the 1958-59 fiscal year, the 
increase amounted to 3,201,000, or 
1.84 per cent, counting Alaska. 

Migration from other countries re- 
sulted in a net addition of 261,000 
persons to the U. S. population in the 
1959-60 fiscal year. Net immigration 
exceeded 200,000 in every year of 
the past decade and has, on the aver- 
age. been contributing about 10 per 
cent of the nation’s total population 
gain. 





Strangers—Then Neighbors, reviewed 
in the March Newsletter, can be ob- 
tained from the Anti-Defamation League 
of Bnai Brith, 515 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, publisher of Freedom Books. 

The year of the Annual Report of 
Newport Beach, Calif. which was listed 
in the April Newsletter should have 
read “1959-1960.” 











Lecture Series Held 


The Department of Planning of 
Pratt Institute is presenting a series 
of lectures on the 1960 New York 
City zoning resolution. The series be: 
gan on April 19 with one lecture 
being given each Wednesday evening 
for eight weeks in the auditorium of 
the Greenwich Village School. The 
Citizens’ Housing and Planning Coun- 
cil of New York, Inc., is co-sponsor: 
ing the special course designed for 
architects, engineers, city planners, 
attorneys, realtors, builders and oth- 
ers interested in building construc 
tion and investment. Lecturers include 
several staff members of the New 
York Department of Planning. 


“Renewing Chicago in the ’60’s” is 
the theme of a lecture and discussion 
series being presented by the Univer. 
sity of Chicago, in cooperation with 
the Metropolitan Center for Neigh- 
borhood Renewal. The series of one 
lecture per week began on April 13 
and will continue through June 16. 
Various aspects of urban renewal, 
metropolitan planning, human rela 
tions, policy and decision making, 
and public relations will be presented 
in lectures by University faculty, 
planners and representatives of com 
munity organizations, real estate and 
the press. 
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personals 


The Chicago Plan Commission 
passed a resolution commending Miss 
HeLceN Wureneap for her long serv- 
ice (10 years) with the Commission 
and the Department of City Planning. 
In recent years, she was librarian and 
historian for the Department. The 
Commission also honored Cia M. 
RoppEWIG, president of the Associa- 
tion of Western Railways. for his 
service. He recently resigned as chair- 
man of the Commission. 


ARNALL T, CONNELL, assistant pro- 
fessor in the School of Architecture 
and Landscape Architecture, Ohio 
State University, was recently award- 
ed the $3,000 annual Arnold W. 
Brunner Scholarship of the New York 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Arehitects. The grant, which he 
shares with another Ohio State fac- 
ulty member, Richard A. Miller, will 
be used for a research project to 
show the relationship between psy- 
chological and physiological concepts 
and principles of visual perception to 
environmental design. 


SipNey Spector has been named 
director of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency’s Division of Hous- 
ing for the Elderly. During recent 
months. he made a thorough study 
of the Federal programs to help pro- 
vide housing for older persons. He 
had served for the past two years 
as staff director of the Senate Sub- 
committee on Problems of the Aged 
and Aging. Before that, he was with 
the Council of State Governments. 


job changes 


Francis E, Carter, now principal 
planner, Downey, Calif.; formerly 
with the Tulsa Metropolitan Area 
Planning Commission. 


Pau. D. CHAPMAN, now urban re- 
newal director, Urban Renewal Au- 
thority. Tulsa; formerly urban re- 
newal director, Little Rock Housing 
Authority. 


CHarLEs W. CHERCHEs, now plan- 
ning director, Bowling Green office 
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of the Kentucky Division of Planning 
and Zoning; formerly graduate plan- 
ning student, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. 


GILBERT A. DopGe, now research 
analyst, Department of Urban Plan- 
ning, Wayne State University; for- 
merly research technician in the De- 
partment. 


Sipney E. DoyLe. now director, 
Be Regional Planning C i 
enton Regional Planning Commis- 
sion, Richland, Wash.; formerly a 
planning consultant, Montgomery, 


Ala. 


Wituiam B. Henry, now director, 
Regional Plan Commission, Cleve- 
land: formerly chief, Cleveland area, 
State Highway Department. 


InviNG Horwitz, now executive 
director. Hyde Park-Kenwood Com- 
munity Conference, Chicago; former- 
ly director of re!ocation, Purdue- 
Calumet Development Foundation. 


Howarp S. Lapin, now a member 
of the regional development group of 
Arthur D. Little. Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass.; formerly with Day & Zimmer- 
mann, Inc., Philadelphia. 


THomas P. MELONE, now director. 
general plan division, Chicago De- 
partment of City Planning; formerly 
with the Philadelphia City Planning 
Commission. 


James E. MINNocH, now director, 
Pittsburgh office of Jack M. Kendree 
Planning Consultants of Philadelphia; 
formerly principal planner, Planning 
Associates, St. Paul. 


FRANK A. MOLTHER, now city plan- 
ning consultant to the Government of 
Chile under the ICA Program; on 
leave of absence from the Puerto 
Rico Urban Renewal and Housing 
Administration. 


THoMAs NIEDERKORN, now plan- 
ning director. Ithaca (N. Y.) City 
Planning Board; formerly with Her- 
bert Smith Associates. 


GeorcE W. OBERHEIDE, now execu- 
tive director for land clearance, Land 
Clearance for Redevelopment Author- 
ity, Independence, Mo.; formerly di- 
rector of relocation and _ property 
management, Urban Renewal Agency, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


Raymond & May Associates an- 
nounce the following staff appoint- 
ments to the New York City Com- 
munity Renewal Program: MANUEL 
S. EMANUEL, associate project man- 


ager, formerly principal associate 
planning consultant, Frederick P. 


Clark & Associates; Morton L. Is- 
LER, associate project manager, for- 
merly chief planner, Rockland County 
(N. Y.) Planning Board; RALPH M. 
FIELD, supervising planner, formerly 
associate planner, Passaic Valley Citi- 
zens Planning Association; JEAN Sa- 
FIR. intermediate planner, formerly 
planner, Philadelphia Redevelopment 
Authority; JoHN L. Taytor, plan- 
ning aide, formerly junior planner 
with Robert C. Weinberg. 


Stan REDICK, now assistant profes- 
sor, Department of Community De- 
velopment, Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity: formerly planning and zoning 
administrator, Moline, Ill. 


Cuarves H. Reeve, Jr., now plan- 
ning director, Erie Redevelopment 
Authority; formerly senior planner, 
Dayton City Plan Board. 


EarL H. RusH, now director of 
planning, Groton, Conn.; formerly 
assistant planning director, Fairfield, 
Conn. 


Tri-County Regional Planning Com- 
mission, Akron: NickoLas P. AN- 
DREEFF resigned as executive direc- 
tor to practice law; WALTER BoBOTEK, 
now director of planning, formerly 
assistant director of the Commission. 


Louis A. TurRINI, now with the 
Voorheis - Trindle Co., Van Nuys, 
Calif.; formerly planning director, 


Rialto. Calif. 


‘Joun V. VarTet, now planning di- 
rector, Kentucky Department of Eco- 
nomic Development, Frankfort; for- 
merly an associate of Russell Van- 


Nest Black, New Hope, Pa. 


GeEorRGE C. WEFING, now associate 
planner, Lawrence Regional Planning 
Commission, New Castle, Pa.; for- 
merly with Morris Knowles, Inc., 
Easton, Pa. 


Leo T. Younc, now director of 
planning, Brockton (Mass.) Planning 
Board; formerly city planning assist- 
ant, Urban Redevelopment Division, 
Housing Authority of Boston. 





Planning Article 


“Fire Effects of Big Nuclear 
Bombs,” Frank McNea, Quarterly of 
the Naticnal Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, October 1960, 60 Batterymarch 
St.. Boston 10, Mass. 
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ASPO Sale Books 


Motopia: A Study in the Evolution 
of Urban Landscape. G. A. Jellicoe. 
Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., New 
York. 1961. 165 pp. $9.50; $8.50 to 
Aspo members. 


Of the designing of ideal cities 
there will be no end, we hope. G. A. 
Jellicoe, architect, landscape archi- 
tect, and member of the Town Plan- 
ning Institute, offers the latest in the 
series. Motopia, according to the au- 
thor, is a design that attempts to in- 
tegrate two aspects of mankind’s cur- 
rent environment, the biological and 
the mechanical. The design has hon- 
orable ancestors, in the walled city, 
the Italian piazza, the British natu- 
ralistic park, the modern shopping 
center, and the modern expressway— 
all beautifully illustrated in the book. 


Motopia has a rectangular grid 
pattern. However. none of the road- 
ways are at ground level. Instead, the 
grid lines that would conventionally 
be in streets are occupied by five- 
story buildings and the roadways are 
on the roofs. The story immediately 
below the roof is for avto parking, 
the lower stories for flats. the ground 
floor is for arcades and shops. Traffic 
separation is achieved by a traffic 
circle on the roof of a circular build- 
ing (after Bath) at each intersection. 


The areas marked out by the 
square building-street pattern are for 
pedestrians: parks, playgrounds, here 
and there a school or church. 

All really new concepts in urban 
design seem odd, impossible, when 
they first appear. It is not difficult to 
find all sorts of technical, financial, 
and sociological problems in the de- 
sign of Motopia. It is extremely im- 
probable that the city will ever be 
built in the form that Mr. Jellicoe 
proposes. Yet—there are some good 
ideas here. Quite likely some of them 
will influence city design. (DOH) 

Auditoriums and Arenas. Francis 
R. Deering. Don Jewell and Lindsley 
C. Lueddeke. Public Administration 
Service, Chicago. 1961. 86 pp. $5; 
$4.50 to Aspo members. 

This publication is based on a sta- 
tistical survey conducted by the In- 
ternational Association of Auditori- 
um Managers. The data have been 
tabulated from responses of 82 audi- 
torilum managers and cover such 
areas as the fundamentals of audito- 
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rium management, current practices 
in the U. S. and Canada, and admin- 
istrative and operational problems. 
There has been no deliberate attempt 
to draw conclusions; indeed, the wide 
differences in this field may lead one 
to wonder if there are any “stand- 
ards.” 


The results of each survey question 
have been tabulated at the end of 
the book in a series of 22 tables. 
There is much valuable data on ad- 
ministrative responsibilities, construc- 
tion costs and financing, site evalua- 
tion and parking, special building 
facilities, operation policies, and per- 
sonnel. 

In view of the wave of auditorium 
construction in recent years, this pub- 
lication contains a wealth of infor- 
mation useful to municipal officials. 


(JP) 


The discounts offered to AsPpo 
members are made possible through 
special arrangements for quantity 
sales. 


Readers Write 


There is an old, old story about a 
drunk who wobbled up to a police- 
man at Times Square and asked 
where he was. The officer said, “You 
are at the corner of Broadway and 
42nd streets.” “Never mind the de- 
tails.” replied the drunk, “what city 
is it?” 

I often want to ask that question 
when planning reports cross my desk. 
They are prepared by “The Metro- 
politan Planning Commission” but 
they don’t say for what metropolis. 
Or they are prepared by the “Twin 
Cities Regional Planning Commis- 
sion” without disclosing the names 
of the twins. Or it may be the “Tri- 
County Regional Planning Author- 
ity.” or perhaps a named county that 
has a namesake in at least a dozen 
states. 


Are the planning agencies ashamed 
of their cities? Or do they have a 
passion for anonymity like the emi- 
nent individuals who counsel them 
and are known familiarly as Prog- 
ress, Inc., Regional Planning Asso- 
ciates, Metropolitan Advisory Serv- 
ice. or What Have You? 

Tracy B. Augur, Asst. Commissioner 

Housing and Home Finance Agency 


Washington, D.C. 





Planners Library 

| The “Planners Library” page of 
| the Newsletter has for many 
months been inadequate space for 
the increasing number of books 
and reports received for review 
and listing. Beginning in Septem- 
ber 1959. we attempted to cope 
with the problem by using a small- 
er type, except for book reviews. 
However. the quantity of reports is 
so great that often we have a back- 
log of two or three times the num- 
ber that can be carried on one 
page each month. To use more 
than one page for this purpose 
forces us to cut into the space 
needed for planning news. At the 
present time, the Newsletter budget 
is not adequate to expand beyond 
eight pages more than about four 
times a year. 

In order to be more up-to-date 
with the volume of reports, we 
_ have decided to carry the Planners 
Library in as many additional 
pages as may be necessary, and to 
run it only four times a year— 
February, May, August. and No- 
vember. This will also have the 
added advantage of providing 
more space for planning items each 
month. The next publication of 
the Planners Library. therefore, 
will be in the August issue. 





School News 


A four-month diploma course in 
comprehensive planning will be of- 
fered by the /nstitute of Social Studies 
in The Hague, Netherlands, from 
September through December. It is 
open to graduates in economics, socio- 
logy. public administration, engineer- 
ing, architecture, etc. 

Applications can be obtained from 
the Institute at 27 Molenstraat, The 
Hague, Netherlands. 


The Universidad del Valle in Cali, 
Colombia. will inaugurate a gradv- 
ate program in city planning in Sep- 
tember 1961. Students must have a 
degree in architecture, landscape 
architecture, engineering, law, or 4 
social science. 

Applications should be sent to De- 
partamento de Planeamiento Urbano, 
Facultad de Arquitectura, Universidad 
del Valle, Apartado Aereo #2188, 


Cali, Colombia. 
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